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ADULT EDUCATION Vol. I, No. 6 August, 1951 


To: 


MEMORANDUM 


All AEA Members 


From: Conference Planning Committee 


Re: 


FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Place: Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, California 
Time: October 22, 23, 24, and 25 

Theme: Working Together For Better Communities 
Purposes: The development of common approaches and methods in 


tackling adult education problems in the community 


The development of the AEA’s program to meet the 
common needs of adult educators 


Schedule: 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22: Morning—Registration and Counseling, 
9-—10:30; Greetings; Keynote Address and Problem Group 
Kick-Off. Afternoon—Problem Group Meetings, “Working 
Together on Our Major Problems”. Evening—Informal Get- 
together with the President of the AEA. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23: Morning—Problem Group Meetings 
continued; Afternoon—General Session to Consider Reports 
from Problem Groups. Evening—‘“California Night” banquet. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24: Morning and Afternoon—Meetings 
of Occupational and Interest Groups, and the Council of 
National Organizations. Evening—Free. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25: Morning and Afternoon—Meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly. All persons who wish to observe 
its proceedings are welcome to do so. 


Exhibits: 


Roy Stone, principal of Washington Evening High School, 10860 South 
Denker, Los Angeles 44, is local chairman of the Exhibits Committee. 
All persons desiring to exhibit material should inform Mr. Stone by 
September 25 of their requirements for space (wall or table) and 
electrical connections. 
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NEWS 


FROM THE AEA 


AEA Receives Grant for New Publication 


During July the Adult Educa- 
tion Association received a sub- 
stantial grant from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education, for the purpose of 
starting a new magazine. The 
2-year grant consists of $94,000 
for the first year, with provision 
made for review at the end of 
the year. 

The magazine is to be aimed 
at the problems of lay leaders in 
adult education and will sup- 
plement (not supplant) ADULT 
EDUCATION, which will continue 
to be issued. The contents of the 
hew magazine will be planned to 
deal systematically with improv- 
ing the quality of leadership in 
community and group activities 
of an educational nature. Part 
of the first year’s budget will be 
allocated to the job of discover- 
ing leadership training needs, 
and checking the effectiveness of 
the magazine in meeting those 
needs. 

Final decisions on the location 
and staffing of the publication 
project will be made at the AEA 
Executive Committee meeting 
on September 6, 7 and 8. It is 
presently planned to have the 
first issue appear in January, 
1952. 

The Fund for Adult Educa- 


tion was established last Spring 
by the Ford Foundation with an 
interim budget of $3,000,000, 
and the goal of “expanding op- 
portunities for people to con- 
tinue their education throughout 
life’. C. Scott Fletcher, formerly 
president of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, was appointed 
president of the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The intentions of the Fund in 
the field of adult education were 
further elaborated in its state- 
ment that: “There is general 
agreement that effective aid in 
the field of adult education can 
be a major contribution to hu- 
man welfare. The phrase ‘adult 
education’ is sometimes used as 
an excuse for ‘educating’ adults 
to think in certain channels, to 
adopt certain points of view at 
the expense of other points of 
view. Neither the Ford Founda- 
tion nor the Fund for Adult 
Education has any intention of 
embarking on such programs of 
indoctrination.” 

Grants have already been made 
to a number of organizations. A 
two-year research program on 
liberal education for adults has 
been made possible by the grant 
of $160,000 to the Association 
of University Evening Colleges, 
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which is in the process of estab- 
lishing a research center in Chi- 


cago. 

The Film Council of America 
has received $50,000 to finance 
field activities and provide con- 
sultative services to national 
organizations desiring to make 


more effective use of films in 
their educational programs. 
Glen Burch, who has served as 
FCA executive director for the 
past three years, has left this 
position to take a special re- 
search assignment with the Fund 
for Adult Education. 


Informal Reports of Committees* 


Communications Committee 


The Communications Commit- 
tee feels that more thinking 
needs to be done on the needs of 
the field in this area. However, 
the following tentative proposals 
are made: 

1. That a Communications 
Committee be established to take 
responsibility for the work of 
the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America 
in this area. That its member- 
ship should include representa- 
tives from each of the service 
and special interest areas. That 
the geographic location of mem- 
bers be a consideration in selec- 
tion. 

2. That there should be an 
official journal of the organiza- 
tion which would be published at 
frequent, perhaps monthly, in- 
tervals. That it be a type of 
publication which will 
a—demonstrate visibly the nature of 


*“Committees” is perhaps a misnomer. 


the organization and reflect the 
work of the Association 

b—deal with subjects that are of com- 
mon interest and that have value 
to many in the field 


That the above should be im- 

plemented by: 

a—securing a full-time editor with 
adequate assistance 

b—setting up an advisory board which 
shall establish policies. They should 
be people who are able to accept 
this responsibility and meet fre- 
quently. We recommend that their 
expenses be paid, if possible 

c—a system of reporters from all the 
major groups in the field whose 
responsibility is to be alert to sig- 
nificant developments in their field 
and to report these to the editor 


3. That additional publica- 
tions be created to meet the in- 
terests of groups with special- 
ized interests, i.e., a newsletter 
to “professional” adult educa- 
tors, monographs on significant 
research, etc. 


4. That a policy be adopted 
that would make reprints of 
valuable articles available to 


These reports were, for the most 


part, prepared on the basis of discussions by work groups at the Founding 


Assembly. 
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organizations that want to use 
them as a part of their in- 
service training program. This 
is seen as a means of making 
professional literature of high 
quality available to the many 
part-time workers in the field 
who are not, and probably never 
can be, expected to be dues-pay- 
ing members of the association. 

5. That a sub-committee be 
established whose responsibility 
shall be to encourage and facili- 
tate the fuller utilization of sig- 
nificant articles on adult educa- 
tion. It will work to see that 
important articles released in 
one professional journal be called 
to the attention of the editors of 
other journals that might find 
them of interest and value. It 
will devise ways and means of 
getting articles on adult educa- 
tion into non-professional maga- 
zines and publications in order 
to take to a wider audience the 
opportunities and needs of the 
field of adult education. 

6. That committees be estab- 
lished to promote the more effec- 
tive production and use of audio- 
visual materials suitable for 
adult education. As an imme- 
diate step it is recommended 
that the FCA be asked to take 
responsibility for promoting this 
work in connection with films. 

7. That the Communications 
Committee periodically invite 
top-flight experts in the commu- 
nication field to evaluate their 

| 


work and to make recommenda- 
tions as to how it can be im- 
proved. 

8. That the appropriate exist- 
ing committee or a new commit- 
tee be established to consider 
what can and should be done to 
develop materials and provide 
helps to non-professional groups 
and individuals who have a pe- 
ripheral interest in adult educa- 
tion. 


Evaluation Committee 


“How am I doing?” Answer- 
ing that and similar questions is 
the task of evaluation. 

Evaluation is the process of 
assessing the degree to which 
objectives are being achieved. 
Its primary purpose is growth— 
improvement of program, meth- 
ods, and the objectives them- 
selves. Evaluation requires the 
assessment of actual conditions 
and their comparison with ob- 
jectives. Dynamic evaluation is 
concerned with rate of change— 
direction and movement toward 
desirable conditions. It requires 
establishment of a base line and 
subsequent measurement to de- 
termine direction and amount of 
growth. At best, evaluative pro- 
cedures should be a_ built-in, 
long-time, and continuous part 
of the total activity. 

These and related concepts 
were agreed upon by the General 
Committee on Evaluation in 
Adult Education meeting in 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
January, and extended at Co- 
lumbus in May. The Committee, 
which grew out of the Chicago 
clinic on Measuring Effective- 
ness in Adult Education last fall, 
is concerning itself with “strat- 
egy planning for moving adult 
education forward through bet- 
ter evaluation” and has estab- 
lished preliminary guide lines 
for the development of evalua- 
tive procedures and techniques. 

Plans for the improvement 
and development of criteria, 
procedures, and techniques may 
come best through the establish- 
ment of development committees 
representing agency, field or 
media interests. Such commit- 
tees may define the field, come 
abreast of available knowledge, 
assess the needs, map out areas 
to be developed, generate new 
ideas and arrange to have them 
tested. A pamphlet on evalua- 
tion as a tool in adult education 
is being planned as a guide to 
workers developing procedures 
and techniques in special fields. 

Mutual assistance is a basic 
principle in the strategy. Co- 
ordinated use of local and state 
resources provides the best op- 
portunities to develop sound pro- 
cedures. Illustrative of the pos- 
sibilities are the following: 

A committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Teachers of 
Adults, working with a consult- 
ant, is agreeing upon objectives, 


establishing criteria, and trying 
them out in adult civic education 
programs in the state. It is 
hoped that their experience will 
eventually be available to com- 
mittees across the country. 

Certain directors in public 
school programs in the West 
want to learn better ways of 
evaluating their programs. A 
West Coast Sub-committee is 
working in this area. On August 
13-17 they are holding an evalu- 
ative workshop on the Lewis and 
Clark College campus at Port- 
land, Oregon. The evaluation 
section of the October confer- 
ence will likewise be planned 
then. 

A committee of educators in 
national health associations is 
forming to work out better ways 
of evaluating their activities. 

The General Committee can 
serve as a clearinghouse and 
eventually hopes to be able to 
help in other ways. It can best 
promote evaluation only if adult 
educators express their needs 
and offer their services to it. 
Such information is welcomed 
by the chairman, Homer Kemp- 
fer, Office of Education, FSA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Field Services Committee 


I. We believe that emphasis 
on a functional and practical 
field service is the primary ob- 
jective of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States 
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of America, in order to meet 
needs in the field of adult edu- 
cation. This does not overlook 
the role of the national organi- 
zation in raising our sights and 
seeking the ultimate goals of 
adult education in a democratic 
society. 

We envisage a small staff at 
headquarters that would: 

1. Give consultative and re- 
ferral service on specific prob- 
lems, rather than provide a large 
staff of experts in many fields. 
We look to an organization pre- 
pared to put individuals in touch 
with other individuals, organi- 
zations, agencies and communi- 
ties that have come to grips 
effectively with the special prob- 
lems on which they need help. 

2. Be responsible for relating 
to and cooperating with national 
organizations in related fields. 

Recognizing that inter-group 
unity of purpose and cooperative 
planning are most important at 
the levels where people live, it 
will be a basic policy of this 
Association to encourage and ac- 
tively stimulate dynamic coordi- 
nating units for adult education 
at any level. 

II. We recognize the need for 
a clearinghouse of information 
and service. Our committee is 
cognizant of a general need for 
a source of information that can 
bring pertinent facts immedi- 
ately to bear upon the problems 
with which adult educators are 


concerned. Examples of the 
kinds of information desired 
are: 

The names of communities or 
individuals that have dealt suc- 
cessfully with the specific prob- 
lem 

A model budget plan 

How to select leaders 

How to train leaders 

Special problems in relation 
to legislation 

Surveys of adult education in- 
terests 

Methods of appraisal 

Adult education councils 

Interpretation to the commu- 
nity 

III. We recognize the need 
for a high degree and quality of 
coordination and cooperation be- 
tween this Association and other 
national bodies ; we are conscious 
of the same need between this 
national association and other 
associations; and finally, we are 
aware of similar needs on state 
and local levels. It should be the 
purpose of this Association to 
stimulate, and help in every 
sound way possible to bring into 
existence, cooperation and inter- 
group organization and activity. 

We think it highly important, 
in an effort to make this flow 
from local to state, to national, 
that there should be an inter- 
change all along the line. We 
are anxious to see that much of 
this effort comes from the local, 
as well as from above. 
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We recommend that provision 
be made to assist any group, 
upon request, with planning con- 
ferences and institutes dealing 
with specific problems, where 
there is a felt need for exchange 
of experiences. 

IV. While we recognize the 
need for outside assistance, espe- 
cially to new groups, and for re- 
search and exploration in new 
areas, we are also aware that 
major financial responsibility 
resides with the local agency. 

In view of the fact that the 
resources for the national asso- 
ciation may be very limited, we 
would urge the members, and 
especially the members who par- 
ticipated in the Founding As- 
sembly, to do what they can in 
the year immediately ahead of 
us to help carry on the service 
activities which must be ren- 
dered if we are to serve the high 
purposes of a functional organi- 
zation in stimulating and assist- 
ing local groups. 

In the group discussions, em- 
phasis was placed on the desira- 


bility of making finds available, 


as far as possible, for such con- 
sultation services, in order to 
equalize transportation costs. 

V. While we think it is highly 
desirable to have in each state 
an association to further and 
perfect this coordination at the 
state level, we see grave dangers 
in having national headquarters 
initiate the organization in a 


state. Rather, we feel such asso- 
ciations should grow out of the 
activities of existing agencies 
peculiar to the life and customs 
of each state. 


Committee on Services to 
Special Interest Areas 


The Special Interest Commit- 
tee has found eight problem 
areas which seem common to all 
special interest groups. These 
areas may be designated as: 


1. The transfer from expedients to 
real needs within a group 

2. The diffusion of leadership 

3. A proper utilization of resources 

4, The establishment of communi- 
cation among and between both mem- 
bers and groups 

5. The bridge from education to 
action 

6. The evaluation of results 

7. The transmission of results of 
studies to other groups in terms of 
the sharing of principles 

8. The maintenance of gains which 
are established by group work 

The Association should let it 
be known that services are 
available to all volunteer and lay 
groups who are interested in 
adult education. These groups 
should be approached in the 
spirit of feeling that they have a 
definite contribution to make to 
the work of the Association, and 
that in turn the Association can 
help them. There is also the need 
of interpreting the possible con- 
tributions of the Association to 
other groups who may need 
service. This extends the concept 
of adult education. 
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There are groups which have 
a wide representation but no na- 
tional organization. Three rep- 
resentative interests that might 
be brought together in the Asso- 
ciation are—the worker’s organ- 
ization, international education 
or world affairs and civil de- 
fense. 

Representatives of these in- 
terests in our group expressed 
the desire to be related to the 
new Association and suggested 
that they might call a two-day 
conference of their own workers 
preceding the Association’s 
meeting, and then participate in 
the general sessions and com- 
mittees of the Association. 


There are other groups which 


are already in a position to par- 
ticipate in a wide program. This 
is chiefly because they possess a 
national organization, such as 
the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, The American Li- 
brary Association and the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. 
We recommend that the Asso- 
ciation sponsor a succession of 
“pilot studies”, not by setting up 
organizations in communities on 
our own responsibility, but by 
making resources available to 
communities which are already 
in action. Examples of these 
groups are the Kansas Commis- 
sion for UNESCO and the Lin- 
wood Park Civil Defense Organ- 
ization. An important part of 
these studies would be the anal- 


ysis of procedures and the shar- 
ing of results with others. 

Our committee recommends 
that a series of analyses be made 
of programs in adult education 
of the following types: 


1. Those which are in successful 
operation 

2. Those which have been success- 
fully completed 

3. Those which have not succeeded 

4. Re-study those seemingly success- 
ful programs from time to time to find 
out whether or not they are sustain- 
ing their interest and efforts 

We suggest to the Research 
Committee that a collection of 
available research studies be 
made and distributed. This col- 
lection should be available to all 
interested groups. 

Finally, we suggest that by 
some means the Association 
bring together simple, readable 
materials on all areas of living. 
We hope that arrangements may 
be made for the production and 
distribution of these materials. 


Committee on Social Philosophy 
and Direction Finding 


Your committee on philosophy 
has worked at its task not only 
through this conference, but for 
many months before we came to- 
gether. It is not an easy job to 
set down in simple terms and in 
an organized way the things 
which we all believe. And yet 
this is essential if we are to be 
united in our ideas and our 
ideals and have in common the 
goals and objectives toward 
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which we work. So working out 
our philosophy becomes the most 
practical problem of our united 
movement in adult education. 

This is a long-time job and 
will require a continuing com- 
mittee which will receive all of 
our ideas and build them to- 
gether into a comprehensive, 
organized, clear, and simple 
statement to which we can all 
become committed. Though the 
perfecting of such a statement 
may be a long way ahead, your 
committee feels that there are 
some things in our common pur- 
pose to which we have already 
become committed and so have 
become the common ground on 
which we stand. Some of these 
we want to call attention to at 
the very beginning of our new 
organization. 

First is that in the final analy- 
sis adult education happens in 
the community and consequently 
the community should always be 
the focus of our attention. Our 
main concern is strengthening 
the operation of adult education 
within the many communities. 
This means two things. The 
needs of people, their attitudes, 
their patterns of behavior, their 
relationships, and their problems 
arise out of their communities. 
It is necessary, therefore, to 
understand communities and the 
kinds of relationships people 
have in their communities; how 
communities are organized; the 


conditions of living in communi- 
ties; the problems communities 
and their people must face. Fur- 
thermore, adult education must 
be conceived and planned on a 
community basis which takes 
into consideration all of the 
people, all of the needs, all of the 
resources, and all of the prob- 
lems both special and common. 
While individual needs and in- 
terests are the key to motivation, 
if they become the basis of plan- 
ning and operating adult educa- © 
tion they lead to exclusive groups 
and organizations. If adult edu- © 
cation is to maintain an inclu- 
sive character, which we all want 
it to have, it will be oriented to 
the community and operated on 
a community-wide basis. 

Second, we see in adult educa- 
tion the essential instrument for 
the development of democratic 
citizenship. We believe that if 
our way of life is to be preserved © 
and developed the members of © 
our society must understand and ~ 
practice the responsibilities and 
privileges of citizenship in our 
democracy. We know, however, 
that democracy cannot be taught 
by precept, but can only be 
learned through experience. This 
means that in the operation of 
our adult education programs 
people should always be gaining 
experience in the democratic 
process, this means that the way 
they learn is even more impor- 
tant than what they learn. 
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Third, we are committed to 
the scientific approach to prob- 
lems: the gathering of the essen- 
tial facts, the application of the 
social science knowledge which 
is available, the use of scientific 
techniques of analysis, and the 
cooperative working out of solu- 
tions. In this connection we rec- 
ognize that the dominant charac- 
teristic of our present day is 
social change, but that the basic 
problems of social change are 
how it can be implemented and 
used to make a better society. 
This involves the setting of 
goals, the proper and effective 
use of experts, but also the 
strengthening of the people’s 
part in making the decisions and 
in formulating policy. 

Fourth, since the orientation 
of adult education is two prob- 
lems, whether they be problems 
of individuals or problems of 
communities, then adult educa- 
tion becomes morally bound to 
see people through to the solu- 
tions of their individual and col- 
lective problems. This means 
that adult education is inextrica- 
bly involved in action at every 
turn. These responsibilities for 
action must be faced squarely 
and honestly or we cheat our- 
selves and those who come to us 
forhelp. Thecooperative process 
through which people work out 
and carry through the solutions 
to their problems is in all likeli- 
hood the most fruitful and re- 


warding aspect of any adult edu- 
cation program. 

Finally, we are in the business 
of perfecting human relation- 
ships, of helping people to be- 
come more adequate and more 
constructive and creative in 
their many relationships to other 
people in their associations and 
in the organized life of their 
communities. This necessitates 
a belief in people, not an intellec- 
tual assent to the honesty, judg- 
ment, and capabilities of people 
in general, but rather a genuine, 
deeply emotional confidence in 
the individuals and the groups 
of people with whom we work, a 
trust so complete that it makes 
us co-workers with them in a co- 
operative struggle to face and 
solve together the difficult and 
baffling problems which we must 
face. 

This brief report is partial 
and tentative. It is intended to 
stimulate the participation of 
many people in helping to think 
through our philosophy. We 
have prepared an instrument 
with a few questions which we 
hope will bring to us the results 
of hundreds of discussions of 
two or three people or of groups 
of all kinds of people who will be 
talking about what should be 
included in a statement of our 
philosophy. Send us what you 
think to the office of our co- 
chairman, Eleanor Coit, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Committee on Education 
for Aging 


The group was convinced that 
adjustment to the problem of 
aging constitutes an immediate 
challenge to the total field of 
adult education, and identified 
three principal objectives to 
guide future efforts of the Asso- 
ciation: 

1. To create awareness among 
all our people of aging and its 
attendant problems 

2. To provide an environment 
in which individuals can adjust 
to the circumstances of aging 
and still retain their status as 
self-respecting, contributing 
members of society 

8. To help all individuals, 
families, and other elements in 
our social structure accommo- 
date themselves to the presence 
and needs of an increasing num- 
ber and proportion of older peo- 
ple in ways that harmonize with 
their own on-going interests 

The role of the Association 
should include these. areas of 
action: 

1. Research and evaluation 

2. Field services, including 
the collection of information, its 
dissemination to agencies and 
individuals involved in work 
with the aging, and the establish- 
ment of centers from which 
experienced personnel can be 
drawn as consultants to aid in 
setting up programs. 


3. Enlistment of the interest 
of collateral groups: manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture, etc. 

4. Training, by urging adult 
educators and colleges and uni- 
versities to provide needed in- 
struction to those who are con- 
cerned with older people in their 
work. 

Major recommendations for 
action are embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Be it resolved, that the Adult 
Education Association establish 
a unit or full-time staff service 
for promotion of research and 
evaluation studies, collection and © 
dissemination of information, 
consultation to organizations 
and communities, enlistment of 
interest of collateral groups, 
stimulation of training pro- 
grams. 

Be it resolved further, that, if 
it does not appear feasible to 
provide all of these services, the 
Association shall request such 
Federal agencies as the Exten-— 
sion Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Secu-— 
rity Agency to accept clear-cut © 
responsibility for such of them > 
(services) aS may seem appro- — 
priate. 


Proposal of Ad Hoc Group 
at Founding Assembly 


Recognizing that among the 
interests and purposes of the 
Adult Education Association is 
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the improvement of professional 
competence and assisting organ- 
izations in the development of 
adult education activities, the 
Founding Assembly recommends 
to the Executive Committee the 
establishment of a continuing 
committee on professional stand- 
ards to make studies and recom- 
mendations concerning stand- 
ards for the selection and train- 
ing of professional personnel. 

The committee on professional 
standards should give consider- 
ation to the following: 


a) Work toward the definition 
of various functional positions 
of employment and practice in 
adult education, the require- 
ments for these positions, and 
the means for measuring qualifi- 


cations, including experience, | 


skills, and understandings. 


b) Advice in situations where 
needed, including legislative rec- 
ommendation and action. 

c) Development of ethical 
standards of adult education 
practice. 


Luncheon Address at Founding Assembly 


Paul H. Sheats 
Associate Director, University Extension, University of California 


SUSPECT THAT many of you 

came to this Founding As- 
sembly, as did I, anticipating 
that these three days would have 
some of the combined elements 
of a wake, a marriage, and a 
christening. Although few if 
any of us are qualified to officiate 
at such events, all.of us would 
agree that there are associated 
with this occasion some of the 
memories, hopes and feelings 
which surround these three most 
significant events in human ex- 
perience. I shall try, therefore, 
in this closing statement to ex- 
press at least some of these com- 
mon sentiments in our hearts as 
we look forward ws the years 
ahead. 


Perhaps I can best do this by 
talking briefly to three points: 
(1) it is important to remember 
that we are not starting from 
scratch, (2) we are off to a good 


‘start, and (3) we do have some 


useful guide lines to the task 
ahead. 

This Founding Assembly has 
built well on the foundations of 
the past. We do have a heritage 
of 30 years of organized effort 
in adult education to which both 
the NEA Department and the 
American Association made im- 
portant contributions. But, I 
recall today not the organiza- 
tions as such but the men and 
women of whatever group who 
gave of themselves to make pos- 
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sible what we have done here. 
And I hope you will feel it ap- 
propriate for me to mention at 
least a few of those who have 
laid aside their earthly burdens 
but who, I like to think, must be 
much with us in spirit today. I 
think, for example, of Larry 
Maxwell, Maude Aiton, Fred 
Keppel, Jennie Flexner, L. R. 
Alderman, Arthur Bestor, Perry 
Schneider, Frank Debatin, Mary 
Ely, Frances Wetmore, Everett 
Dean Martin, C. A. Fisher, John 
Finley. We honor them and their 
colleagues for building so well 
the foundations of the structure 
to which we have given new 
form these past three days. 
Then, secondly, we should not 
pass over lightly the tremendous 
significance of what has gone on 
here. As Per Stensland has 
pointed out, there has probably 
never been a founding assembly 
or a constitutional convention in 
which from the membership in 
small groups of ten and twelve 
there has been such complete 
participation in the making of 
the new constitution and in the 
election of our national officers. 
Certainly none of us could deny 
that in these proceedings ‘“‘the 
voice of the people has been the 
voice of God’. I must confess 
that in the constitutional revi- 
sion sessions yesterday there 
were times when I was reminded 
of an editorial which the sage of 
Emporia, Kansas, once wrote. 


The occasion was an election of 
a state legislative body in which 
one house received a Democratic 
majority while the other was 
Republican. The problem as Mr. 
White described it was to deter- 
mine under such circumstances, 
“What did God say?” 

But it must be agreed by all 
here that we were able to reach 
consensus without rancor or bit- 
terness, without open wounds 
remaining to jeopardize the 
health of the new organization. 
This is no small achievement 
and I speak with some personal 
knowledge of the difficulties in 
getting agreement which include 
the practice of euthanasia on two 
well-established national organi- 
zations and the founding of a 
new body. I participated in the 
abortive effort toward this end 
some eight years ago and as I see 
our present success, it was be- 
cause the issue which the Na- 
tional Organizing Committee 
faced from the beginning was — 
not the merger, federation or 
unification of two existing na- 
tional bodies, but the basic prob- 
lem of what are the needs and 
how can a single membership 
organization best serve these — 
needs? While many have con- 
tributed to this effort, we would 
be derelict in our duty if we did 
not express our deep apprecia- 
tion to the two men who by offi- 
cial position were most respon- 
sible for the success of these 
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negotiations and who demon- 
strated qualities of selflessness 
and educational statesmanship 
which stand as a model for all 
of us to emulate. I refer, of 
course, to Herbert C. Hunsaker 
and Leland P. Bradford. 

Finally, we begin our new life 
as the AEA with certain guide 
lines evolved in these discussions 
of the past few days to which we 
should hold ‘firmly in the years 
ahead. I shall mention only 
four: 

(1) I hope with all my heart 
that we can remain committed 
to the community approach in 
adult education. The vitality of 
the American system does de- 
pend on the quantity and quality 
of citizen participation in the co- 
operative effort we call commu- 
nity life. The forces operating 
to create a mass mind and to de- 
stroy the vigor of the autono- 
mous, face-to-face groups are 
far from negligible and we must 
resist them to the utmost of our 
strength. 

(2). I hope that as a new na- 
tional organization we don’t get 
too respectable, too staid, too 
much in the nature of a mutual 
admiration society. In these days 
particularly we must be willing 
to take some risks in order to 
stand for the things which will 
preserve and extend the free so- 
ciety in which alone adult educa- 
tion may continue to serve as an 
instrument for social advance. I 


hope therefore that we will be 
ready and willing to defend the 
purposes of this organization to 
which we have committed our- 
selves in the new constitution 
and that we will actively oppose 
attacks upon freedom of teach- 
ing and more important still, the 
freedom of the learner to learn. 

(3) I hope that much more 
than in the past we will our- 
selves engage in and apply the 
findings of research and evalua- 
tive studies into the basic prob- 
lems of communication as they 
affect both the content and meth- 
odological aspects of adult edu- 
cation. In our earlier years we 
have exalted and glorified what 
might be called an opportunistic 
approach to adult education. The 
creative genius of individuals 
was applied to the conception 
and operation of specific pro- 
grams and we were content with 
descriptive and statistical re- 
ports of results. This was good 
and to be expected but we are in 
a new and different stage now. 
We must have team planning of 
projects, collaborative planning 
of experimental programs, con- 
sultant help from experts in so- 
cial research to design studies 
and projects which will test 
what we only think we know and 
open up new and uncharted op- 
portunities for improving our 
effectiveness. 

(4) Finally, we must accept 
the fact that for the duration, at 
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least, priorities will have to be 
established among the many 
tasks which we will be called 
upon to do. I shall mention only 
one which it seems to me should 
be near or at the top of the list. 
We have fallen so far short of 
our objective in adequately 
equipping our people with the 
knowledge and skills needed for 
effective citizen participation in 
world affairs that the interna- 
tional leadership role of the U.S. 
is in jeopardy. When only one 
out of 10 is identified with an 
organization having even a pe- 
ripheral interest in world affairs, 
and when 64% of our people 
know of no way in which they 
can help prevent a third world 
war, then it seems to me there is 


ample cause for concern among 
us. This new organization should 
take the leadership in planning 
and executing a domestic opera- 
tion to achieve promptly some 


degree of political and civic lit- 
eracy as regards world affairs. 
The gap between the citizen and 
his government must be closed 
and the problem-solving, deci- 
sion-making rights of a free man 
in a free society restored. 

I say, therefore, in closing that 
this new association begins its 
life in the full knowledge that 
its collective power, its mutual 
strength, its team purpose can 
derive only from the dedication 
and commitment of individual 
energy, loyalty and support. You 
have shared in the work here of 
building the structure of the 
new organization. You have 
been deeply involved in its first 
day, you have committed your- 
selves to the doing of the tasks 
which lie ahead. Let us then 
with courage, faith, and a spirit 
of mutual aid get on with the 
job. 


BRIEF NOTES 


L. H. Adolfson, director of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Exten- 
sion Division, was elected presi- 
dent of the National University 
Extension Association at its an- 
nual conference in July. Mr. 
Adolfson succeeds J. M. Nolte, 
dean of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Extension Division. 
Both educators played leading 
roles in the recent founding of 
the Adult Education Association 


of the USA, and Mr. Adolfson is 
chairman of the AEA’s Council 
of National Organizations. : 

J. Roby Kidd has been ap- 
pointed director of the Canadian > 
Association for Adult Education, 
succeeding E. A. Corbett, who 
has been elected honorary chair- 
man of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Kidd has been associate 
director of the CAAE for the 
past four years. 
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Anthon Swings Into Action 


W. H. Stacy 


Extension Sociologist, Iowa State College 


4 COMMUNITY doesn’t seem 
to have the old kick that it 
had before the war.” “Farmers 
haven’t taken as much respon- 
sibility as they should.” ‘People 
don’t feel the need for doing 
things together.” “Ours was the 
only town around here without 
Christmas decorations.” “If you 
wait for the dead beats to get 
Moving, you have got a long time 
to wait.” These were some of 
the opinions expressed by ex- 
servicemen, representatives of 
farm groups, women’s club lead- 
ers, bankers, school leaders, and 
Ministers when 21 of them met 
February 5, 1949, in the Anthon 
community school to consider 
how they could halt the back- 
ward drift and move forward 
with a community program. 
Now, two years later, Anthon 
is looked to as Iowa’s “pilot com- 
munity” in the Missouri River 
Basin Development.Program. Its 
leaders report “a really unified, 
working-together feeling here in 
Anthon and improved town- 
country relations”. How did it 
come about? What does it mean 
for democracy? Adult educators 
can gain new insights and guides 
by examining the record. Four 


of the major aspects are treated 
briefly below. 


Council Formed 


In calling the first organiza- 
tion meeting, a point was made 
of inviting, by cards and by 
newspaper stories, leaders of all 
382 organizations and institutions 
inthecommunity. (Boththeboys’ 
and the girls’ basketball teams 
were playing games that night, 
otherwise the attendance would 
have been larger.) Although a 
state worker was present for a 


talk, most of the program was 


handled discussion-style. Com- 
munity needs were listed on the 


blackboard as reported. Then 


each person was called on for an 
opinion regarding the situation 
and what should be done about 
it. There was general agreement 
that they should have a clearing- 
house type of organization rep- 
resenting everybody. But who 
should take the lead? There was 
no organization that could name 
a nomination committee. 

They shifted into five huddle- 
groups. Each group of four 
nominated one member of a 
“steering committee”, one named 
the convener, another a minis- 
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ter, and a third the local soil 
conservation office representa- 
tive. The fourth group nomi- 
nated a lay member of the 
church which operated a local 
parochial school and the fifth a 
township Farm Bureau presi- 
dent. When these names were 
written on the blackboard the 
minister suggested that he with- 
draw in favor of the county 
farm women’s committee chair- 
man, who was a member of the 
group. Her name was added and 
all six were elected. They were 
immediately given a chance to 
meet and chose their chairman. 
It was Mrs. V. A. Lundquist, the 
original convener. 

There is still no constitution 
and by-laws for the Anthon com- 
munity council. In fact, it has 
held few formal meetings. But 
the leaders have done a lot of 
planning and a lot of work. In 
May, 1950, at the first annual 
meeting, the original six were 
asked to continue, with three 
more added to provide a steer- 
ing committee of nine. It is 
planned that each shall serve a 
three-year term. 


Women Take the Lead 


Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Lundquist 
are'publishers of the community 
newspaper, The Anthon Herald. 
They had been in the community 
four years when this program 
was initiated—long enough to 
become well acquainted with all 


the autonomous groups and in- 
terests of the people, but not 
long enough to be frustrated by 
old community problems. With 
two small children and a busi- 
ness enterprise closely inte- 
grated with community spirit, it 
was perhaps natural for them to 
be interested in the future rather 
than the past. But this interest 


_has been guided by a spirit of 


service, which may be related to 
Mrs. Lundquist’s background as 
the daughter of a Lutheran pas- 
tor. In any case, her insights, 
vision, determination, and rela- 
tionships to all phases of com- 
munity life have been put to 
good use in developing the An-. 
thon community program. 

There are other workers who 
should also be mentioned. The 
school superintendent, ministers, 
farm women, the banker, the 
local fire department, soil con- 
servation workers, and officers 
of various organizations have all 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 
But, as in many small towns, 
most of the civic work is done 
by the women. The school board 
president is a woman. A number 
of the businessmen are ex-G.I.’s, 
several having established new 
businesses since the war, who 
“are busy making their pile’. 


Problems Are Met 


Fire Truck: When the Arthon 
community council was started, 
the most distinctly felt need was 
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for adequate fire-fighting equip- 
ment to serve farmers. The 
steering committee accepted the 
challenge. They conferred with 
the fire chief, who had already 
made a list of the farmers to be 
benefited. Five or six men in 
each township were selected as 
solicitors, with one named as 
chairman. Twenty-eight were 
notified and asked to meet for 
discussion and instructions. 
Twenty-six of these came, with 
the others expressing their in- 
terest and giving legitimate rea- 
sons for their absence. They 


went out to raise $9,500. During 
the first week, $3,500 was col- 
lected. A follow-up meeting of 
workers was held the next Mon- 
day night. There were stories in 


the paper. The job was com- 
pleted. On June 7 it was re- 
ported, “Today a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose left 
town to buy a fire-fighting truck 
for the Anthon community. The 
fire chief acts like Santa Claus 
had just left him a legacy.” 
Later, a Sioux City paper car- 
ried the story of a surprise cere- 


mony, conducted during the in- 


termission of a home talent show 
sponsored by the Anthon fire 
department, in which Mrs. Lund- 
quist was named Honorary Fire 
Chief of Anthon “because of her 
work as chairman of the Anthon 
community council”. 

Youth Activities: As the pur- 
poses of a community council 


were discussed with various local 
groups in the spring of 1949, its 
leaders noted that there was “a 
unanimous feeling for recreation 
for the children and young teen- 
agers”. High school boys and 
girls were consulted. As the in- 
terest and publicity grew, the 
school board agreed to hire the 
high school athletic coach as a 
full-time supervisor for summer 
recreation activities—leaving it 
to the community council to 
work out the program. Provision 
was made for horseshoe, croquet, 
badminton, basketball, softball, 
volleyball, and sandbox equip- 
ment for the park where the 
children play. 

“As the coach felt he couldn’t 
handle, in group activities, 
youngsters under eight years of 
age,” Mrs. Lundquist reported, 
“We asked the library board to 
sponsor a Story Hour for chil- 
dren, four to eight, three times a 
week.” About a dozen women 
volunteered to help. The ses- 
sions were so successful that 
they were continued on Saturday 
afternoons for several weeks 
after school started in the fall. 
The program was repeated in 
1950, with a special effort to 
attract country youngsters. 

For several summers Anthon 
had been “infested” with a “de- 
moralizing 3-day carnival” spon- 
sored by one of the local organi- 
zations. People, in general, com- 
plained. An editorial in the paper 
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asked that it be discontinued; 
and in April, 1950, the organiza- 
tion involved voted not to spon- 
sor another one. Community 
council leaders then moved “to 
fill the void”. There was a feel- 
ing that it should be something 
of a purely local nature. In- 
quiries were made. When the 
firemen were asked to help de- 
velop a “Kids’ Day”, they guar- 
anteed $450.00 to underwrite 
the event; but none of this 
money was used. The celebration 
was extremely successful. Seven 
months later, Mrs. Lundquist 
wrote, ‘Now they are all wait- 
ing for us to call a meeting to 
plan another Kids’ Day celebra- 
tion in June. Last year we had 
to do quite a lot of promoting to 
get a group to underwrite the 
cost. Since then, we have had 
several offers of financial aid for 
this year’s celebration, the most 
recent one being from the busi- 
nessmen, who voted to turn over 
all the money left from their 
Santa Claus Day.” This program 
has done much to build coopera- 
tive relationships among all the 
organized groups in the com- 
munity. 

Flood Disaster: Two days after 
its 1950 Kids’ Day celebration, 
Anthon suffered damages to the 
extent that the Red Cross de- 
clared it a disaster area. A five- 
inch “gully-washer” resulted in 
flood damage to 70 homes and 
sent muddy water swirling into 


business establishments along 
the main street. 

Anthon is in the edge of the 
Loess Hills of the Little Sioux 
Watershed, which has been des- 
ignated by Congress for special 
attention in the Missouri River 
Basin Development Program. 
The town is bisected by a drain- 
age ditch, poorly designed due 
to the differences of opinion at 
the time it was constructed. 

Work has been proceeding at 
a number of points in the Little 
Sioux River Watershed under 
the guidance of a 12-member 
Little Sioux Works Committee. 
Plans have been laid for an 
Anthon sub-watershed project, 
although, as Mrs. Lundquist 
stated, “Few of us had paid 
much attention to it.” Being 
suddenly alerted to the need for 
action, they found that, in the 
watershed priority list, they 
were about in tenth place with 
at least a five-year wait for con- 
struction work to begin. 

Swinging into action, the com- 
munity council called a meeting 
of all flood victims with the 
county soil conservation com- 
missioners. About 75 local per- 
sons attended. Their request for 
emergency priority construction 
was relayed to the 12-man Little 
Sioux Works Committee, several 
members of which came to view 
the flood damage. Then, on July 
6, when the works committee 
met in a nearby county seat, five 
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from Anthon attended to plead 
Anthon’s cause. All aspects of 
the proposition were given ex- 
tensive publicity in local and dis- 
trict newspapers, featuring the 
fact that almost 1,000 persons 
and a million dollars in property 
are involved—far more than in 
any other sub-watershed under 
consideration. 
An intensive campaign for 
cleaning the silt-filled drainage 
ditch was conducted during the 
late summer. This was directed 
towards the county engineer’s 
office and yielded more definite 
results. The job was accom- 
plished, but not without persist- 
ent effort. Mrs. Lundquist, in re- 
viewing the proposition, stated: 
“The money was there for it, but 
the county engineer had to get 
the contracts, etc. We hounded 
his office by telephone all sum- 
mer, and published each week 
the results of our fruitless calls.” 
_ Library: Anthon is in the 
eastern end of Woodbury County, 
one of Iowa’s longest, with Sioux 
City on its western edge. Farm 
women of the county spearhead- 
ed a successful campaign in 1948 
to establish a county library sys- 
tem. Soon there were two nega- 
tive reactions. Local village li- 
braries became concerned about 
“home rule” and those who were 
appointed to the county library 
board included individuals who 
were little interested in the pro- 
gram. 


After a number of letters and 


phone calls, the Anthon commu- 
nity council set up a meeting 
with the Woodbury County li- 
brary board and the two county 
supervisors serving this area. 
All rural people interested in the 
county library were urged to 
attend. The meeting adopted a 
resolution to contact groups in 
other towns who are concerned 
and arrange for a “delegation to 
meet with the board of super- 
visors or the county library 
board”. It developed that there 
were several “bugs” in the plan 
for bookmobile service. Follow- 
up meetings have been held with 
the new county librarian. 

Health: An educational effort 
in the health field has paralleled 
the library program. The com- 
munity council set out to arouse 
more interest among rural school 
teachers and patrons in the 
school immunization clinics. It 
has also taken the initiative in 
laying plans to form a county 
health council. 

Safe Driving: In July, 1950, 
the Community Council met to 
plan a local Traffic Safety cam- 
paign in connection with the 
state-wide program then under- 
way. Mrs. Lundquist was dele- 
gated to attend the county 
organizational meeting. Four 
months later it was observed 
that “wild driving’ in Anthon 
is now almost non-existent where 
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“last year our streets were... 
racing thoroughfares”. 

Other Priorities: Community 
leaders attending the first annual 
meeting of the Anthon commu- 
nity council May 15, 1950, were 
asked for further opinions re- 
garding “things to push at once”. 
Five special projects were ap- 
proved in that session: 

1. Program to improve High- 
way 31 and better mark the 
roads leading into Anthon 

2. Support the get-out-the- 
vote campaign sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau 

3. Youth summer program 

4. Community meetings 

5. Exchange of experiences 
with “pilot communities” in 
Nebraska and other states 


Use of Resources 


Another feature of the first 
annual meeting was a discussion 
of community resources. Com- 
ments which were noted on the 
blackboard yielded the following 
inventory: 

1. PEOPLE. This is a town of 
800 with an exceptionally large 
rural trading territory. It can 
claim a total community mem- 
bership of 2,000 persons. These 
have interests differing with age, 
sex, occupations and other 
groupings. 

2. LAND. The soil, climate, 
and water resources are favor- 
able for grain and _ livestock 


farming. Its parks and river 
provide recreational facilities. 

3. INSTITUTIONS. There are 
four churches with their various 
church societies. The public 
school has its school board, 
teaching staff and student groups. 
Local government functions 
through the town council and 
fire department. The library is 
managed by a library board. 

4. ORGANIZATIONS. More than 
half of the people in the commu- 
nity are associated with formal 
organizations which include: 
American Legion and Auxiliary, 
Farm Bureau, 4-H Clubs, rural 
women’s committees, women’s 
club, birthday clubs, soil con- 
servation district, R.E.A. co- 
operative, and highway associa- 
tion. 
5. AGENCIES. The agricultural 
agencies which serve farmers 
include the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and the Soil Conservation 
District with its local Soil Con- 
servation Service staff. 

6. BUSINESS ESTABLISH MENTS, 
Along with general farming the 
community has stores and serv- 
ice establishments, local news- 
paper, professional people (at- 
torneys, doctor, dentist, veteri- 
narian, and workers in the 
schools and churches), a mink 
farm, and a hybrid seed corn 
producer. 
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As evidenced by the above re- 
port of activities, the people of 
Anthon are well aware of their 
relationships with county, state, 
and national programs. While 
the community council has con- 
centrated on local action, it has 
helped all involved to under- 
stand that they are not living on 
an isolated island. Their rela- 
tionships have been effectively 
extended to schools, libraries, 
health programs, safety, govern- 
ment and conservation activities. 


1 m plications for Adult Education 


1. Adult educators cannot 
plant or create the type of local 
leadership which is a major fac- 
tor in the success of the Anthon 
community program, but they 
can help to discover, cultivate, 
implement, and guide them in 
their endeavors. The state work- 
er who attended the community 
council organization meeting has 
visited the community on three 
Succeeding occasions—twice for 
brief discussions with commu- 
nity council members while en- 
route through that part of the 
state and once for the 1950 an- 
nual meeting. Other relation- 
ships have been maintained by 
correspondence and in state and 
district community work con- 
ferences. i 

2. Democratic processes yield 
dividends. There had been two 
previous abortive attempts to 
form a community council. Once 


only the men were contacted. 
Later a women’s club had talked 
about initiating such a move, 
but never moved off “dead cen- 
ter”. This time a systematic 
effort was made to involve all 
groups and the names of those 
invited were published in the 
newspapyr. All meetings have 
encouraged membership partici- 
pation. People have been kept 
informed. Combativeness has 
been minimized. Systematic ef- 
forts have been made to keep 
attention focused on the total 
picture of community life. 

8. Protective programs are 
priorities when developing com- 
munity consciousness and com- 
munity action. Next in the realm 
of commonly felt needs in com- 
munities such as this are youth 
programs. Conservation of re- 
sources, health, and safety, can 
also readily be considered. _ 

4. Outside relationships can 
be brought to bear at key points. 
A state soil conservationist was 
the principal speaker at the 1950 
annual meeting. Community 
council leaders have made many 
efforts to integrate their work 
with the programs that are op- 
erating in the county and dis- 
trict. 

5. Incentives can be gained 
from various types of recogni- 
tion. All local workers have had 
credit for their efforts in the 
local newspaper. In turn, pub- 
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lishers of the paper have been 
honored by press associations 
and encouraged by the amount 
of publicity that has been given 
their endeavors in city news- 
papers. The entire community 
was stimulated when, early in 
May, 1950, they received word 
from Dr. K. O. Broady of the 
Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association encouraging them to 
become a “pilot community” in 
the Missouri River Basin Devel- 
opment program saying, ‘Your 
council will be helping not only 


Anthon, but also communities in 
other states. 

6. As has often been said, 
“Education without action is fu- 
tile, and action without educa- 
tion is fatal.”” We accept this re- 
lationship as basic in vocational 
and avocational adult education. 
The Anthon community program 
helps us understand how it ap- 
plies to public affairs. Under- 
standings have been deepened 
and sights lifted as efforts were 
made to promote community ac- 
tion for better living. 


In-Service Training for Directors 


of Adult Education 


Presco Anderson 


Bureau of Adult Education, New York State Education Department 3 


HE PAST FIVE YEARS have wit- 
nessed a tremendous growth 
in the number and size of public- 
school adult education programs 
in New York State. This has led 
to increased emphasis on the 
need for programs of. high pro- 
fessional quality and for direc- 
tors who are thoroughly trained 
in the methods, techniques and 
administrative practices in their 
field. 

The State Education Depart- 
ment has, therefore, determined 
to supplement the training of- 
fered by other institutions with 
an in-service training program 


for directors of adult education. 
Through a regulation effective 
July, 1951, the Department has 
made a training qualification 
necessary for local directors. 
During the past school year 
the Bureau of Adult Education 
initiated the training program 
by conducting two major activi- 
ties: Leadership Workshops and 
the Annual New York State 
Conference on Adult Education. 
Twenty-eight Leadership 
Workshops were held last year, 
two in each of 14 locations 
throughout the state. Each 
workshop consisted of 10 clock 
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hours of activity conducted on 
two consecutive days. Of the 
508 directors of adult education 
in the state, 460 participated in 
the workshops, along with more 
than a hundred other public 
school teaching and administra- 
tive personnel. 


The Workshop Sessions 


Workshops generally opened 
with an informal round of ques- 
tions brought up by directors. 
Questions represented problems 
currently facing these adminis- 
trators in their individual pro- 
grams. Resource people from 
the Bureau and directors them- 
selves pooled their experiences 
through discussion as the prob- 
lems were considered. This pro- 
vided a direct face-to-face meth- 
od by which directors could gain 
new approaches to the solution 
of actual problems presented by 
their programs. 

- In the first series of work- 
shops, a session was devoted to 
the playing and discussion of a 
recording entitled “Why Adult 
Education?” The script for this 
record was written in the Bu- 
reau, and the platter was pro- 
duced by professional actors. It 
portrays a taxpayers’ meeting 
in which representatives of vari- 
ous taxpayers’ groups question 
the use of public funds for the 
financing of programs of adult 
education. The recording ends 
with a summary of the questions 


‘and the responsibilities of direc- 


that have been introduced and 
places these questions squarely 
in the laps of administrators at 
the workshop. 

Three or four directors then 
presented briefly their views on 
these questions, having been as- 
signed their questions along with 
copies of the script in advance. 
The record, with the prepared 
answers of directors, served as 
a springboard for group discus- 
sion on the purposes and func- 
tions of adult education. 

Another session of workshops 
was designed to aid directors in 
developing methods of organiz- 
ing and working with lay advi- 
sory committees. Adult educa- 
tion administration is moving 
increasingly toward this type of 
local cooperation. A variety of 
methods was used to portray the 
operation of lay advisory groups 


tors in relation to these groups. 

In one case a panel of direc- 
tors who had worked with lay 
advisory committees in their 
own communities discussed ques- 
tions which the Bureau submit- 
ted to them in advance. The 
questions were designed to bring 
out experiences with such prob- 
lems as selecting members for 
an advisory committee and es- 
tablishing a relationship between 
the advisory committee, the 
board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the adult 
education director. 
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On one occasion the workshop 
group sat in on a session of a 
lay advisory group of the local 
adult education program, as it 
discussed problems related to 
their program. After the meet- 
ing the directors analyzed it 
among themselves in terms of its 
purposes, techniques and accom- 
plishments. 

The operation of lay advisory 
groups was on several occasions 
illustrated through role playing. 
A Bureau member assumed the 
role of the local director and ap- 
proximately 12 workshop par- 
ticipants played advisory com- 
mittee members. After the di- 
rectors were identified in their 
roles, the group considered a 
problem that would typically 
confront such a committee. 


Adult Education and Civil 
Defense 


A portion of every workshop 
in the second series was devoted 
to creating a functional relation- 
ship between adult education 
directors and county directors 
of civil defense. Generally, di- 
rectors attending each workshop 
came from communities in ap- 
proximately three counties. The 
civil defense directors from these 
counties were invited to meet 
with the directors to discuss mu- 
tual efforts in the area of civil 
defense. 

Meetings on civil defense uti- 
lized the film ““You Can Beat the 


A-Bomb”. After viewing the 
film, civil defense directors at a 
general meeting indicated train- 
ing problems which could benefit 
by the assistance of adult educa- 
tion programs. The session con- 
cluded with civil defense and 
adult education directors from 
the same counties meeting to- 
gether to work on mutual plans. 
In most instances these work- 
shop sessions marked the first 
contact of civil defense and adult 
education directors. 

The workshops also included a 
discussion of the elements in- 
volved in organizing comprehen- 
sive adult education programs. 
Accompanied by a narrated 
script, the Bureau-developed 
filmstrip on the comprehensive 
program, “The Good Look”, 
shown to introduce the general 
discussion. 

In considering this topic at 
later sessions, two excellent films 
were used as discussion “start- 
ers”. The one concerning the 
New York City adult education 
program is called ‘Adult Edu- 
cation’; the other, dealing with 
the Los Angeles program, “Self 
Realization”. After viewing the 
films and filmstrip at workshops, 
a number of directors used these 
materials at meetings with their 
local advisory committees, teach- 
ers and boards of education. 

Other workshop activities re- 
lated to the administrative prob- 
lems involved in organizing and 
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conducting activities in English 
and Citizenship Education for 
the Foreign-born, with Bureau 
specialists and the directors 
sharing their experience. Lists 
of recent materials in this field 
were made available. 


In-Service Training 
Demonstrations 


Since all directors will be 

providing an annual in-service 
training program for their 
teachers starting next year, 
workshops made provision for 
directors and Bureau members 
to demonstrate a number of 
group methods which might be 
used in the development of train- 
ing programs. Activities in- 
cluded réle playing the first 
meeting of a class, and discus- 
sions of teaching methods appro- 
priate to adult classes. The Navy 
film, “Methods of Teaching” 
and Bureau bulletins relating to 
in-service teacher training were 
utilized in these sessions. 
' At each workshop a sample 
library shelf of professional ma- 
terials drawn from many sources 
was exhibited. Copies of the 
bibliography of all materials on 
display were distributed. 


Directors Share in Planning 


Every possible effort was made 
to have these sessions meet the 
practical needs of directors. 
Their problems were solicited 
and methods and techniques used 


at workshops were accommo- 
dated to their needs so that the 
meetings actually became the 
directors’ workshops. 

Prior to workshop sessions, a 
four-page interest-finder was 
sent to all directors, so that they 
might indicate areas of interest 
and the workshop locations they 
planned to attend. These ques- 
tionnaires were used as a basis 
for planning workshop activities. 

Once in attendance at work- 
shops, both the pre-arranged and 
extemporaneous participation of 
directors made the workshops in 
large measure their own. Also, 
during each series, directors 
selected topics and suggested 
methods for the following series. 

To make workshop activities 
even more applicable to local 
situations, directors on several 
occasions shared in the program 
presentations by bringing in 
citizens, students and teachers 
to demonstrated local adult edu- 
cation projects. 

These are some of the high- 
lights of the past year’s work- 
shop series. Of course, every 
workshop included opportunities 
for the consideration of basic 
problems of administration, su- 
pervision and evaluation, includ- 
ing community involvement, 
surveys of need, promotion, se- 
lection of teachers and class 
recruitment. 

The second year’s workshops 
will have for their theme “Pro- 
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gram Development and Enrich- 
ment”. We plan to implement 
this theme by inviting resource 
people from a number of Bu- 
reaus in the State Education De- 
partment. These specialists have 
already met with staff members 
of the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion in an effort to integrate 
their contributions to workshop 
sessions. 

Another innovation will be the 
setting up of a one-hour pre- 
liminary meeting on the opening 
morning of workshops to pro- 
vide orientation for those direc- 
tors who are attending these ses- 
sions for the first time. 

Recently-made Bureau-super- 
vised recordings in which na- 
tional leaders in the adult edu- 


cation field participate will be 
used as discussion “starters”. 
Also, a new Bureau-produced 
filmstrip dealing with the organ- 
ization of in-service training 
programs for teachers will be 
shown. 


The Annual Conference 


Another major part of the 
Bureau’s in-service training pro- 
gram for directors is the Annual 
New York State Conference on 
Adult Education. This year’s 
Conference was the first to high- 
light a single area of adult edu- 
cation activity—civic education. 
Interest in this subject is state- 
wide, and the Conference made 
it possible to treat in generous 


detail the variety of activities, 
resources and materials that 
make up the area of civic edu- 
cation. 

In setting up the structure for 
the Conference, the workshop 
pattern of discussion, with its 
many opportunities for permis- 
sive action, was followed. Fol- 
lowing suggestions of the direc- 
tors, discussion groups were or- 
ganized on the basis of the size 
of adult education programs. 
Each discussion group had the 
services of a resident leadership 
team made up of specialists in 
citizen involvement, community 
backgrounds, civic education 
activities and group discussion 
techniques. Personnel from a 
resource center were also made 
available to the discussion 
groups. These included special- 
ists in various aspects of civic 
and public affairs education 
from public schools, colleges and 
other community agencies. 

Following the Conference, 
evaluation sheets were sent to 
those who attended. The data 
returned have been used as an 
aid in organizing next year’s 
Conference. 


Conclusion 


Looking at the present status 
and future possibilities of the 
in-service training program for 
directors, R. J. Pulling, Chief, 
Bureau of Adult Education, 
says: 
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“The enthusiasm with which 
these training opportunities 
have been accepted by local 
school officials is our best evi- 
dence that the growth of adult 
education in New York State 
will be characterized by a quality 
of education which is equal to 
the educational needs of adults 
and worthy of their support. 

“The ultimate value of these 
training efforts will be judged 
by the improvement in local pro- 


grams of adult education and the 


degree to which new adult edu- 


cation ‘know-how’ is transmitted 


through directors to teachers 
and in turn translated into stu- 
dent activity. 

“The State Education Depart- 
ment expects to continue its in- 
service training program for di- 
rectors of adult education for 
two or three more years or until 
such time as the teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the state are 
prepared to offer professional 
opportunities appropriate to the 
needs and convenient to those 
who seek beginning or advanced 
training in this field of public 
education.” 


The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
_ Unesco Seminar, Malmo, Sweden, July-August, 1950 


Helen T. Steinbarger 


Consultant in Adult Education, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia; U.S. Delegate to Seminar 


URING THE SESSIONS of the 

Unesco Conference held in 
Elsinore, Denmark, to discuss 
the subject of adult education, 
libraries were frequently men- 
tioned as an educational agency 
whose services are vital to any 
successful program of adult edu- 
cation. 

As a logical consequence, 
Unesco planned during the win- 
ter of 1949-1950, a Seminar to 
determine just what “The Role 


of Libraries in Adult Education” 
is, and how a program might be 
developed. Consideration was 
given to the selection of the 
members of the Seminar staff; 
experts were requested to write 
articles on various types of serv- 
ices and what each involved, 
these documents to be used as 
background reading by those 
who would attend. Working out- 
lines were prepared to cover the 
subject matter to be discussed 
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by the delegates. All papers were 
issued in French and English, 
the official languages of the Sem- 
inar. Adult educators in libraries 
wherever programs existed were 
asked for samples of materials, 
including photographs, to be 
used for exhibit purposes. Fifty 
significant films from many 
countries and numerous film- 
strips were obtained for both 
study and recreational purposes. 
The period decided upon was 24 
July —-19 August, 1950, and the 
place, Malmo, Sweden, a port 
city of 180,000 population, situ- 
ated just 20 miles across the 
Oresund from Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Dr. Cyril O. Houle, the dean 
of University College, Univer- 


sity of Chicago, was named the 


director of the Seminar. He 
worked in close cooperation with 
Unesco staff members and with 
Miss Ingeborg Heintze, director 
of the Stadsbibliotek, and her 
staff. All meetings were held in 
this library, modern in its oper- 
ational facilities, and adequately 
supplied with rooms for meet- 
ings of any size. These included 
a large auditorium and a com- 
fortable lounge which served as 
a social center, the post office, 
the Seminar library, and space 
for ever-changing exhibits of 
photographs. 

Forty-eight delegates from 21 
countries were in attendance. 
Included in the number were 


those from such far-away places 
as Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, 
Columbia, Egypt, India and 
Venezuela. The three delegates 
from the United States who were 
there for the whole period were 
Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; Fern 
Long, supervisor of adult educa- 
tion, Cleveland Public Library; 
and the writer. Magnus Cristof- 
ferson, librarian, Hartford Con- 
necticut Public Library, who 
was traveling in. Scandinavia, 
attended while he was in Sweden. 

Democratic procedures were 
followed throughout the Semi- 
nar. After every plenary session 
held during the first week, ques- 
tions were raised and general 
discussion followed. During this 
period, the entire membership 
considered the philosophy and 
principles of adult education, 
and agreed on this definition: 
“Adult education is an effort put 
forth by a mature person to im- 
prove himself by acquiring new 
skills, information, understand- 
ing, attitudes or appreciations, 
or the effort of an agency to pre- 
sent the opportunity and the en- 
couragement to mature persons 
for improving themselves or 
their community.” 

It was found that this first 
week of preparation and getting 
acquainted clarified thinking and 
understanding. It expedited the 
work done throughout the dura- 
tion of the Seminar and was par- 
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ticularly helpful during the last 
week when all reports were pre- 
sented and final recommenda- 
tions were discussed and unani- 
mously accepted. 
The diversity of interest, the 
positions held, and the type of 
library represented by the dele- 
gates, necessitated the division 
of the body into main discussion 
groups. These groups, in turn, 
were divided into committees 
and sub-committees to consider 
in detail questions which arose 
during the major discussions. 
All meetings were thought- 
provoking. If a statement was 
made, it had to be substantiated 
by citing cause, methods used, 
and results. The results of the 
deliberations proved to be re- 
warding. 


A Basic Adult Education 
Program 


_ Under the leadership of Dr. 
Houle, assisted by Mr. Munn, 
Group I considered the basic 
character of adult education and 
the necessary essentials to the 
development, publicizing and 
evaluation of an adult education 
program in libraries where li- 
brary services are reasonably 
Well established. ~ 

A brief resume of the findings 
of this group will give the high- 
lights of the discussion. It was 
generally agreed that the library 
is a center for research, aesthetic 
appreciation, recreation and edu- 


cation, and that all staff mem- 
bers have a part to play in the 
development of a successful pro- 
gram in any of these areas, par- 
ticularly adult education. It was 
decided that formal education is 
not the function of a library but 
libraries should assist agencies 
conducting classes, or help agen- 
cies in establishing programs by 
loaning material and furnishing 
professional consultant services. 

If a library has no adult edu- 
cation program and wishes to 
develop one, the need for a com- 
munity survey was stressed, the 
plan always taking into account 
library resources, staff, printed 
materials, and budget. There 
should be both long-term and 
short-term planning. The first 
should define the scope and pur- 
pose of the over-all program, the 
second should define certain 
projects. 

The necessity of an annual 
evaluation program was empha- 
sized in order to determine suc- 
cess or failure; whether addi- 
tional services should be devel- 
oped or existing services cur- 
tailed; what the program in- 
volved in working with a par- 
ticular group or individual ; what 
influence the program had on 
individual or community think- 
ing or action. 

It was agreed that the net re- 
sult of working with community 
groups, by reaching more indi- 
viduals at their interest level, is 
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an increased use of library mate- 
rials and professional services. 
In addition, attention is focused 
on the library and this often en- 
courages other agencies to plan 
programs which require library 
cooperation. It is important that 
librarians belong to community 
groups as individuals, and act as 
official representatives at meet- 
ings of others. 


Although community involve- 
ment was stressed, work with 
the individual was given due 
consideration. In order to give 
competent reading guidance, it 
was recommended that librar- 
ians should have received special 
training, must know techniques 
and books, if they expect to raise 
the reading level of the reader 


to that having definite educa- 


tional value. Courses in psy- 


chology and sociology were rec- 


ommended as invaluable aids in 
understanding the reader and 
his needs. 


Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods 


Mr. Lachlen F. McRae, chief 
librarian of Fort William Public 
Library, Canada, led Group II, 
which discussed types of audio- 
visual materials, methods of 
use, and their adaptation to a 
library adult education program. 

It was the consensus that such 
a program falls within the scope 
of a modern public library, as 


these mediums are useful in 
education at all age levels. For 
this reason the librarian, wheth- 
er he is able currently to use 
audio-visual aids or not, should 
have as part of his training a 
knowledge of their possibilities 
as an educational medium and 
the techniques involved in their 
use. 

It was suggested that, because 
of the cost involved and because 
the popular appeal of films, etc., 
carries with it a certain danger 
to library standards, a survey > 
should be made, applying the 
criteria accepted in planning the 
over-all adult education rédle. 
This will furnish information 
on “how effectively the commu- 
nity will be able to use audio- 
visual aids, what authorities out- 
side the library are able to help 
toward effective utilizations and 
how heavy will be the strain 
upon the facilities of the library 
itself.” 

Members decided that library 
service in this field might fall 
within three categories: 

1. Aminimum program which 
a library of any size could and 
should follow. This would take 
the form of an effective commu- 
nity film information service. 

2. A median program, spon- 
sored by the library, which would 
include as part of the all-inclu- 
sive adult education programs 
the public showings of films, 
concerts of recorded music, ra- 
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dio broadcasts, etc. It would in- 
clude number one, above. 

3. A maximum program would 
include numbers one and two, 
with the addition of the circula- 
tion of audio-visual materials, 
with or without projectors, to 
individuals or community 


groups. 


The Library in Fundamental 
Education 


Mile. Yvonne Oddon, librarian 
_ of the Musee de l’homme, Paris 
_ (and formerly consultant in 
Unesco’s Fundamental Project 
_in Haiti), was the leader of 
Group III which discussed the 
_ establishment of library service 
_ as an aid to fundamental educa- 
in underdeveloped regions. 
_ This was a difficult and all-inclu- 
sive subject. From their deliber- 
_ations came a number of signifi- 
cant recommendations directly 
‘addressed to Unesco. As the 
content of the first three form 
the first three of the recommen- 
‘dations submitted by the entire 
membership, these will be re- 
ported later. The others are as 
follows: 
_ “(4) that Unesco should pro- 
Mote in consultation with librar- 
ians, the making and publication 
of every type of educational ma- 
terial, particularly simple read- 
ing matter for adults, both in 
local and official languages. 
“(5) that a practical text- 
book on the making and use of 


educational material at the fun- 
damental level, should be edited 
in cooperation with a library 
specialist. It should include such 
topics as simple recording, the 
making and use of slides and 
filmstrips, the use of museo- 


graphic techniques and charac- 


teristics, and the choice and pub- 
lication of typical adapted read- 
ing matter. 

“(6) that Unesco should rec- 
ommend the inclusion of profes- 
sional librarians on the national 
commission of each member 
state.” 

Conclusion 


Although little in this Semi- 
nar is new to librarians in this 
country, yet it was illuminating 
to realize just how new the find- 
ings were to those from many 
of the other countries. It is felt, 
quite conclusively, that changes 
will be made in existing pro- 
grams, if any, and that new pro- 
grams will be planned. The com- 
posite of the thinking and dis- 
cussion during the Seminar is 
reflected in the following decla- 
ration and resolutions transmit- 
ted to Unesco headquarters in 
Paris: 

“The Malmo Seminar records 
its conviction that public librar- 
ies can be and in some cases are, 
among the most effective agen- 
cies now existing for the contin- 
uing education of great masses 
of the people. The Seminar also 
recognizes the great potentiali- 
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ties of public libraries are too 
seldom realized and that in most 
parts of the world library serv- 
ices to fundamental and adult 
education are only now begin- 
ning or have not yet begun. 

“This Seminar therefore rec- 
ommends to Unesco that its pro- 
gram be expanded to allow for 
the promotion of public-library 
development on a much wider 
front, as required by the realities 
of the situation. To this end it 
specifically recommends: 

“(1) that a course on library 
establishment, operation and de- 
velopment should be included in 


courses organized in fundamen- ~ 


tal education centers for the 
training of experts; 

“(2) that, as a follow-up to 
the present Seminar, regional 
seminars or conferences of a 
limited number of librarians and 
other experts should be organ- 
ized at intervals to discuss spe- 
cific topics such as organizing 
library campaigns, rural library 
service in fundamental education 
areas, special training for fun- 
damental education library serv- 
ice, and problems of wider li- 
brary cooperation; 

“(3) that Unesco’s funda- 
mental education preliminary 
surveys and missions should not 
be launched without the services 
of a professional librarian who 
should remain until sufficient 
professional staff has been 
trained to carry on and super- 


vise the newly-formed libraries ; 

“(4) the production of a film 
demonstrating the best public- 
library practices; 

“(5) the enlargement of the 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries to 
include information on material 
issued by other sections of 
Unesco which might be used 
in library programs of adult 
education, and information on 
sources of national material 
available for circulation inter- 
nationally, such as exhibitions, 
films, filmstrips, photographs, 
etc. ; 

(6) that Unesco promote the 
development of public-library 
adult education programs for 
immigrants and displaced per- 
sons.” 

All the materials prepared for 
use by the members, and all 
which evolved during the Sem- 
inar, have proved to be of real 
value to those who attended. For 
the benefit of all librarians work- 
ing in the field of adult educa- 
tion, Unesco is planning to pub- 
lish a selection of these docu- 
ments as the fourth volume in 
the series of Unesco Public- 
Library Manuals. The final re- 
port of Group III will be repro- 
duced in the Unesco series of 
Occasional Papers in Education. 
The January issue of Unesco’s 
Quarterly Bulletin of Funda- 
mental Education was devoted in 
its entirety to the role of librar- 
ies in fundamental education. 
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Psychotherapy in Adult Education’ 
David H. Ruja 


Senior Clinical Psychologist, Los Angeles State Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, and Instructor in Psychology, Adult Education 
Branch, Los Angeles City Board of Education 


WW THE SPREAD of psycho- 
logical information and the 
increasing acceptance of the 
emotional aspects of behavior, 
_ greater numbers of people than 
_ ever before are seeking help for 
their emotional problems. Al- 
though these persons know, of 
course, that they are disturbed, 
‘not all of them understand the 
nature or the causes of their dis- 
turbance or the best method of 
dealing with it. In this paper 
‘we describe one partial solution 
to the problem of widespread 
emotional disturbance, a solution 
which seems to hold promise. 
This is a program of psycho- 
therapy effected through the 
adult evening education pro- 
gram. 
_ Educators today recognize the 
responsibility the schools have 
for promoting the emotional 
health of their pupils and stu- 
dents — and the propriety of 
their undertaking this responsi- 


bility. Professor P. M. Symonds 
of Teachers College as early as 
1934 declared that the child 
should not only learn facts, prin- 
ciples, and intellectual skills in 
the classroom but should also 
learn: 


that he can get attention by 
doing worthwhile things 


to try things alone without 
fear 


to be glad to try new things 


to expect to see the reason for 
most things that he does 


to face facts 


All, obviously, are emotional 
and character skills integral to 
the mature personality.2, Twelve 
years later, Krugman and Krug- 
man could report that “Recent 
years have witnessed accelerated 
attempts at articulation between 
mental hygiene and the newer 
curriculums, particularly at the 
elementary-school level.’”? As a 


*The author gratefully acknowledges the editorial assistance of Dr. Harry 
Ruja of San Diego State College in the preparation of this article for publica- 


tion. 


*Mental Hygiene of the School Child, pp. 82-104. 


*J. I. Krugman and M. Krugman, “Mental Health in Schools and Colleges”, 
Review of Educational Research, 1946, Vol. 16, pp. 408-415. 
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matter of fact, emotional factors 
affect scholastic achievement,* 
and educators are conscious of 
the need to concern themselves 
with such factors if only as a 
means to an end.® Dr. Dorothy 
W. Baruch, at the time Professor 
of Education at Whittier Col- 
lege, incorporated play therapy 
as an integral part into the nurs- 
ery school program.® Dr. Volney 
E. Faw of Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege and Professor F. K. Berrien 
of Colgate University have done 
pioneering work in introducing 
the mental hygiene approach 
into college teaching.” 

The adult education program 
lends itself readily to experi- 
mentation with new techniques 
and flexible curricula, for such 
programs are relatively free of 
academic restrictions. “Night 
school” students attend for com- 
panionship, recreation and help 
on personal problems rather 
than primarily for the fulfill- 
ment of academic requirements. 
Adult education administrators 
are willing to offer any program 
for which there is a sufficient 
demand in the community pro- 
vided that funds, personnel and 


equipment are available, and 
generally do not feel obligated 
to follow any rigid college pat- 
tern in their offerings. 

The author has sought to pro- 
mote psychotherapeutic objec- 
tives through the medium of a 
course in psychology which he 
offers to adults in Los Angeles. 
A selection of information on 
mental hygiene and the psychol- 
ogy of interpersonal relation- 
ships is presented by lecture, 
illustrated with relevant films 
and highlighted by a trip to a 
State mental hospital. The in- 
structor encourages the students 
to discuss the issues raised, ask 
questions, and make comments. 
He rephrases student comments 
so that content and feelings ex- 
pressed may become more ap- 
parent, and brings to bear upon 
the topic being discussed rele- 
vant information from psychol- 
ogy. Therapeutic values accrue 
to the student by reason of the 
friendly and permissive atmos- 
phere of the classroom, the op- 
portunities granted him for self- 
expression, the discovery that 
others share problems similar to 
his, and the guidance provided 


‘R. Munroe, “The Rorschach Test”, Journal of Higher Education, 1945, 


Vol. 16, pp. 17-23. 


"See, e.g., A. M. Jordan, Educational Psychology (3rd ed.), p. 401. 

*D. W. Baruch, “Therapeutic Procedures as Part of the Educative Process”, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1940, Vol. 4, pp. 165-172. 

"V. Faw, “A Psychotherapeutic Method of Teaching Psychology”, American 
Psychologist, 1949, Vol. 4, pp. 104-109; F. K. Berrien, ““A New Type of Elemen- 
tary Course”, American Psychologist, 1947, Vol. 2, pp. 148-150; see also N. F. 
Cantor, “Dynamics of Learning, Foster & Stewart, 1946. 
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by tested psychological princi- 
ples. 

In addition, smaller groups of 
students who have been in the 
larger, more academic, setting 
the previous semester are organ- 
ized for free discussion of spon- 
taneous material. Members of 
the group know one another 
from their participation to- 
gether in the previous class and 
hence find it easier to speak out 
freely. The teacher-therapist’s 

_ réle is to reflect expressed feel- 
_ ings and to make explicit “depth” 
_ feelings not fully understood by 
the student who has articulated 
them. 

Thirdly, individual consulta- 

tions have been arranged for 
students who ask for them, as 
far as time permits, and non- 
directive counseling techniques 
as described by Professor Carl 
‘Rogers of the University of 
Chicago® are utilized to promote 
freedom of expression and to 
facilitate the acquisition of in- 
sight. Serious problems are re- 
ferred, of course, to appropriate 
sources. 

_ The program with which we 
have been experimenting is based 
on the premises that there are 
variable needs of individuals, 
variable readinesses to accept 
help, and—most of all—variable 
degrees or levels of help which 
can be rendered. It is our belief 
that a student with an emotional 


problem is not necessarily deeply 
maladjusted and that the school 
can offer something of psycho- 
therapeutic value to him, which 
may imply something less than 
total cure, but none-the-less de- 
sirable help for the individual. 

Our program, indeed, itself 
entails a three-fold approach, on 
varying levels of profundity. 
The formal course raises the 
issues, establishes a permissive 
climate, promotes feelings of 
support and in a somewhat im- 
personal manner indicates pos- 
sible solutions to some of the 
many emotional problems to 
which man is heir. The members 
of the small second-semester 
group can deal more directly 
and intimately, and hence more 
profoundly, with their problems; 
and in the sessions devoted to 
individual consultations, stimu- 
lus for still deeper self-analysis 
is present. 

We are not yet in a position 
to evaluate accurately the suc- 
cess of our program. However, 
some indications have come to 
our attention which suggest that 
it has some value. Attendance 
and interest are consistently 
maintained at a high level. No 
appointment for individual 
counseling has been missed. Six- 
teen persons attended from one 
to nineteen sessions (average, 
six consultations per person). 
Only one felt that he was not 


°C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
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helped; one was uncertain re- 
garding the value of the sessions 
to him; while fourteen of the six- 
teen reported definite improve- 
ment in emotional tone and ad- 
justment patterns. 

We have here, then, it seems 


to us, a new and broad area of 
service for appropriately trained 
educators of adults, one eminent- 
ly worth cultivating because of 
the unique opportunities it offers 
of contributing to community 
mental health. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEET- 
INGS, by Bert and Frances 
Strauss. New York: Viking 
Press. 1951. $2.95.- 


The layman interested in con- 
ference procedures has needed 
for some time a connected and 
readable account of the princi- 
ples and methods employed at 
the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development con- 
ducted annually at Bethel, Maine. 
Previous reports on the work of 
the Laboratory, couched in tech- 
nical language and scattered 
through journals, pamphlets, 
and unpublished papers, have 
been largely inaccessible to the 
nonprofessional reader. New 
Ways to Better Meetings is 
therefore addressed to a real 
need. For the most part it meets 
the need admirably. 

Basing their recommendations 
on the principles and practice of 
the National Training Labora- 
tory, the authors devote chap- 
ters to the role of the democratic 
leader; the use of service teams 


composed of blackboard man, 
recorder, and observer ; the han- 
dling of the “problem” partici- 
pant in such a way as to make 
him a productive member of the 
group; the use of the expert; 
role-playing ; the use of the “buzz 
session” in large meetings; and 
the organization and conduct of 
large working conferences. The 
treatment of these topics achieves 
a wealth of explicit detail with- 
out loss of clarity—no mean feat 
in popular exposition. The theo- 
ry presented is generously illus- 
trated, the text is enlivened by 
amusing line drawings, and the 
language is comparatively free 
of the technical gobbledygook 
that mars much recent writing 
in this field. For the layman in- 
terested in learning what “group 
dynamics” is all about this 
should prove an informative and 
readable book. 

The authors have approached 
their task in a spirit of enthu- 
siastic recommendation rather 
than of judicious appraisal, and 
in the eyes of some the extrava- 
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gant claims made for the Bethel 
procedures will detract from the 
value of an otherwise excellent 
book. The experienced confer- 
ence leader, for example, may be 
startled to find that most of the 
methods he has been using for 
years were invented at Bethel in 
1947. And the cautious experi- 
mentalist may be disconcerted to 
learn that the recommendations 
in the book are based on “the 
results of experiments and tests” 
- conducted recently by social 
_ scientists. In response to such 
criticism perhaps it is sufficient 
_ to say that the book is addressed 
- neither to the experienced con- 
_ ference leader nor to the social 
- scientist. In any event the neo- 
phyte will be delighted to know 
_ that the “new methods have an 
effect roughly comparable to a 
shot of adrenalin” and appar- 
ently will work miracles in al- 
most any situation. 
E. UTTERBACK 


DIRECTOR 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
DISCUSSION SERVICE 


‘LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION, 
by Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo: 
Human Relations For Indus- 

try. 1951. 


Learning Through Discussion, 
the author tells us in his preface, 
is not just another “how-to” 
book for beginners. It is ad- 
dressed to the professional dis- 
cussion leader who is “past the 


early amateur stage of leading 
discussion” and needs no ele- 
mentary instruction. What such 
leaders usually lack, the author 
feels, is an understanding of 
“what takes place psychologi- 
cally when a group of people, 
directed by a leader, meets to 
discuss a problem” more specifi- 
cally, the leader’s conception of 
the learning process must be 
illumined by “the conclusions 
and insights of the past thirty 
years’ work in the fields of psy- 
chiatry, social work, mental hy- 
giene, and clinical psychology”’. 
It is the purpose of the book to 
supply these insights and to base 
upon them a series of method- 
ological suggestions. 

To this reviewer the author 
seems more successful with the 
first task than with the second. 
His chapter on “New Light on 
Learning” is an excellent sum- 
mary of the newer conception of 
learning. Clear, readable, and 
persuasive, it should provide the 
beginner with an excellent intro- 
duction to the problems of dis- 
cussion leadership. Whether it 
will prove equally useful to the 
professional leader perhaps de- 
pends on what is meant by “pro- 
fessional”. While many experi- 
enced leaders can profit from it, 
those already familiar with the 
literature on discussion will find 
little in it that is new to them. 

The remaining chapters seem 
less useful. The practical sug- 
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gestions offered owe little to the 
insights presented earlier; all of 
them are familiar and elemen- 
tary in character; and it may be 
questioned whether in complete- 
ness and practical utility they 
achieve the level of the better 


“how-to” books which the author 
dismisses somewhat disparaging- 
ly in his preface. 


WILLIAM E. UTTERBACK 
DIRECTOR 
OuI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
DISCUSSION SERVICE 
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